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of the "Gralsraub," i. e. the refusal of Germany to reserve 
the Parsifal rights for Bayreuth, had been less emphasized. 
Moreover, Koch's work, objective as it is in its treatment of 
Wagner himself, would have been even more classic if all per- 
sonal polemics had been banished, still less space devoted 
to the House Wahnfried, and all slurring remarks omitted that 
have no bearing on Wagner himself. For example, on page 148 
the harsh criticism of Gerhard Hauptmann is quite gratuitous, 
as are the slighting remarks about America, page 523 and 
elsewhere. In the first enthusiasm of the war and the pardon- 
able pride of the professor in uniform, it was perhaps natural 
that Koch should sign himself "Major d. L. und Kommandeur 
des I. Bataillons etc.," and should "feel the spirit of Wagner 
hovering over the German banners." But it was the Breslau 
professor and philologist and not the soldier who wrote the 
Life of Wagner. The completion of the text before the outbreak 
of the war fortunately prevented the introduction of other 
patriotic but irrelevant matter. In general the practice of 
discussing an earlier master's probable reaction to political 
events occurring decades after his death is an interesting and 
comforting but wholly unscientific procedure. 

We must blame the times, which were out of joint at the 
publication of Vol. Ill, rather than printer or publisher 
for the wretched paper of the book and the many blurred pages 
which disfigure the Bibliographical Notes and the Index to 
the three volumes. The notes in themselves are most valuable 
and comprehensive, the index convenient and fairly complete. 
Typographical errors are surprisingly few. In a future re- 
vision, Koch will doubtless remodel the few carelessly written 
sentences which escaped him in this first edition. 

To conclude: No Wagner student can afford to be without 
this classic biography and all those interested in Wagner and 
his art, whether as scholars or laymen, must feel a deep debt 
of gratitude to Professor Koch, who may well be congratulated 
upon the successful completion of what was evidently for him 
a labor of love. 

Paul R. Pope 

Cornell University 



THE STONYHURST PAGEANTS. Edited with Intro- 
duction by Carleton Brown. Hesperia, Erganzungsreihe, 
Vol. VII. G6ttingen,1920. 

The Stonyhurst pageants may lay claim to preeminence 
in three ways, as being the latest and longest and dullest of 
Old Testament play cycles. They are preserved in a single 
fragmentary manuscript at Stonyhurst College in Northern 
Lancashire. Nothing is known of their history, not even how 
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or when they came into the possession of the College. The 
sole published reference anterior to the present edition was a 
brief mention by Joseph Stevenson in 1872 in his account of the 
Stonyhurst MSS. Professor Brown, therefore, has made 
available to the curious scholar a group of religious plays 
of whose very existence that scholar was probably ignorant. 

Although the external evidence regarding date and author- 
ship of these plays is lacking, Professor Brown has by skillful 
induction found out a good deal about them. The manuscript 
is written seemingly in the hand of the author, who copied 
from an earlier draft; this would account both for scribal errors 
and for numerous interlinear emendations, in the same hand 
with the rest of the text, which could only have been made 
by the author. Although nothing can be learned as to his 
precise identity, enough evidence lies in the plays to give 
him an approximate location. The language has many northern 
and especially Lancashire forms, and this taken in connection 
with the present home of the manuscript points to a Lancashire 
source. On philological grounds the editor fixes the forward 
date of composition as "no later than 1625." His evidence con- 
sists here entirely in the use of the possessive form it, and in the 
absence of its, which according to the New English Dictionary 
appeared between the death of Shakespeare and the publication 
of the first Folio. Slight as this proof may be, it is not likely 
to cause much dispute. The upward date is more clearly 
established by Professor Brown's discovery that the author 
had made use of the Douay version of the Bible, published in 
1609-10. The comparison of passages leaves in my opinion 
no doubt upon the matter. Whether the plays were written 
at home or at the English College at Douay by a Lancashire 
man, whether by a priest or by a layman, are questions too hard 
to answer. Professor Brown, influenced by an air of scholarly 
breeding and particularly by a large acquaintance with Plautus, 
believes that the author had clerical training. There is no 
evidence, however, that the plays were written as part of any 
Jesuit plan of propaganda. They seem to be just what their 
medieval forebears were — devout dramatizations of Old 
Testament stories for the edification of man. 

The manuscript is in mutilated condition, large portions 
being gone from the beginning and end, as well as a section 
from the middle containing the thirteenth pageant; yet even 
at that its 8,740 lines far exceed any other English cycle of 
Old Testament plays. This remnant comprises the latter 
half of Jacob (No. 6), Joseph (7), Moses (8), Joshua (9), Gideon 
(10), Jephtha (11), Samson (12), Saul (14), David (15), Solo- 
mon (16), Elias (17), Namaan (18). The thirteenth pageant 
was probably Ruth. Professor Brown conjectures for the 
first five the Creation, the Temptation and Fall, Cain and Abel, 
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Noah, and Abraham. How many have been lost at the end 
there is no telling. The handling of end-links makes it likely 
that the plays are divided into at least three groups, the first 
comprising 1-7, the second 8-12, and the third 13-18, and this 
might mean that each group was intended to be played on 
a single day. The huge size of the whole cycle would make 
such a division necessary. 

The unknown disciple of Douay who composed these 
plays was an author by zeal rather than by inspiration. As a 
poet, to paraphrase a popular jest, he may have been a good 
priest. He knew Plautus well and used him, and no doubt 
he knew something of the older miracle cycles; Professor 
Brown has even caught doubtful echoes of Henry V and 
Othello. But he was not of the literary world. He was singu- 
larly out of date in 1620. He employed the ambling four- 
teen-foot line that was moribund in 1590. His technique would 
have been naive in the early fifteenth century. He tells his 
stories in a series of brief scenes without stage directions or 
breaks in the text, the close of each scene being marked by 
an "exit-speech" to show that the stage is cleared. Time does 
not exist for him. His "plays" would be more accurately 
described as biblical conversations, so devoid are they, for the 
most part, of structural sense, passion, humor, and all the arts 
of playwriting. His feeling for character is elementary, his 
people are wooden and his situations are rigid. The humor 
of the Second Shepherds' Play and the dramatic imagination of 
the Abraham and Isaac are far from him. His one virtue is 
fidelity to the Bible, which leads him into interminable wastes 
of narrative. Had he lived three hundred years earlier the 
influence he might have had in shaping the youthful drama 
would lend interest to his dullest pages. As it is, his plays, 
with one exception, possess no stimulants to curiosity that 
might stifle the reader's yawn. That exception is the frag- 
mentary 18th pageant of Namaan. Here, for some reason not 
quite clear unless that the writer was driven back upon his 
own invention more than with the other stories, appear un- 
expected qualities of imagination and humor. Here the re- 
fining influence of Plautus is most apparent. Rude as it is, 
this piece, in comparison with the others, is more nearly a 
play, and bears witness that the dramatist was beginning to 
learn a few things about his craft. 

I have said enough, I think, to show that these plays are 
no great addition to English drama. Their editor, in fact, 
makes no claims of that kind for them. They have a certain 
interest, as does any anachronistic survival, but their actual 
importance is very small. They will occupy hereafter but a brief 
paragraph in literary history. Professor Brown did well to 
publish them; at least I cannot see that he did ill. But I am 
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informed by a footnote that a young lady of Bryn Mawr has 
made a study of the influence of Plautus on the Stonyhurst 
pageants. That impresses me as very nearly zero in graduate 
theses. 

Harold N. Hillebrand 
University of Illinois 



VON LUTHER BIS LESSING. Aufsaetze und Vortraege 

zur Geschichte unserer Schrif tsprache von Friedrich Kluge. 

Fuenfte durchgesehene Auflage. 1918, Verlag von Quelle 

& Meyer, Leipzig. 

In these highly instructive and interestingly written essays, 
twelve now in number, the distinguished Germanist of Frei- 
burg University sketches the history of modern German, 
giving us vivid pictures of the painful struggles the vernacular 
had to pass through before it could free itself from the oppres- 
sive fetters of Latin domination and secure for itself the 
possibilities of national growth and gradually develop from 
a bewildering variety of dialects, presenting claims to individual 
recognition, to that unity and perfection of literary speech 
which reached its culminating point in the German of Goethe 
and Schiller. Why this modern literary German is pre- 
eminently a middle German dialect, we learn from essay No. 3. 
How it came that the Oberdeutsch of Switzerland did not pre- 
vail or the Low German of Northern Germany, the author 
tries to make clear in essays 5, 6 and 7. How the national 
purity of the vernacular was in a fair way to be utterly vitiated 
by the Romanizing tendencies of the 17 th century, we are 
told in essay No. 9. What dangers threatened from the 
attitude of Upper Germany, essay No. 10 emphasizes. The 
debt modern German owes to Goethe and Schiller is well 
set forth in the concluding numbers 11 and 12. 

In the preface the author craves the indulgence of the reader 
for the reason "dass die Darstellung nicht uberall die gleiche ist." 
We can well pardon such a shortcoming, also that the original 
title of the book has been kept in spite of changes that are 
not in conformity with it. But the reviewer frankly confesses 
to a feeling of disappointment that the distinguished author 
has not seen fit to modify some of his views that seem no longer 
tenable in view of what modern research has established. 
On these things I expect to speak somewhat at length in my 
forthcoming review of the author's ninth edition of his Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the German language. 

Otto B. Schlutter 

Note: With regard to seiuer in my 'Nachtrage zu den Ahd. Glossen' (July 
number, page 387, line 12) note that there ought to be a bar over the r. In 
the editorial note on page 390, last line but one, strike out 'was.' 



